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DESPAIR, 


Original. 


| iluvian fashion—a shabby white hat—rusty boots, and a cra- 
i vat, which in some parts, retained traces that justified the 
supposition of its having been once white. 





i who surveyed the stout gentleman with looks of veneration 


Years have roll’d round—still lie imprest, 
Forever on my heart to rest, 

The words which thon hast spoken: 
And days may pass, and years roll by, 
But all untouched by time, shall lie 

My vow, though thine be broken. 


He also possessed 


ecly lengthy and sepulchral appearance. The remainder of this 
Hour follows hour, and day by day, || motley assemblage consisted of myself; a pannier containing 
Almost unheeded glides away, 
While lonely here [ sigh, 
Or glance o’er memory’s transient store, 
For words which soothed, but soothe no more— 
That wither where they lie. 


| and parcels. 


But time and change are nought to mc— 
Sull Jet each hastening moment flee, 
Or linger on its wings; 
It bears me nought I long to know— 
Can fly too fast, nor move too slow, 
Nor deeper shadows fling. 


gentleman, which certainly did not sound much like a prayer, 
and which caused the old lady to trembie visibly, and the 
7. s. a, | ™manin the brown surtout to cast up his eyes in pious awe. 


2 | At last the old gentieman spake. 


BRAMBLE. 


A SKETCH. 





DICK ventors of such modes of travelling!—it is really scandalous! 
| —the county should be amerced in a heavy fine, sir!—I shall 
assuredly prosecute if the jolting of this vehicle should (as 
| I have no doubt it will, ultimately) deprive me of the services 
of either my trunk—my carpetbag or my umbrella!—Dont 
you think I will be right, sir?” addressing this latter question 
to me. 

“Why, really,sir, I see no cause for such dread. The bag- 
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TEV, 
, that I was pas- 
. in what Simon 





It was somewhere about the year 18 
sing through the pleasant district of- 
Pyre denominates the “leathern conveniency,” (with what 
aptitude of expression I am unprepared to say) elias, the 
mail-ceach. Now, it is a matter of no small discomfort to 
ascend these patent break-necks at any time, but least of all, 
inthe company of some dozen fellow-sufferers, cach and 
every one of whom feels it his exclusive privilege to quarrel 
and grumble at the end of every mile; and to anathemize 
roads, coaches, drivers and cattle with but little respect to 
that great principle of language, described as “propricty of 
diction.” It was my unlucky fate to have chosen a day, 
peculiarly propitious to this happy state of mind. The roads 
were particularly muddy; the cattle especially slow; the 
coach bore no small resemblance to that incipient effort at 
chip building, entitled the ark, and the rascally driver possessed 
ina most eminent degree all that ‘insouciance’ which Mrs. 
Trollope so fervently describes, as indigenous to the box of 
an American stage coach; but which I can assure her, may 
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age is certainly safe—and 

“Safe, sir?—safe, sir?—no, sir'—you know nothing about 
it!” Of course. I could do nothing but bow to this very polite 
negatur. 

“Yes, sirl—nothing about it!—why, sir, they would give 
ineno receipt for any of these valuables at the stage office— 
& 
confound ’em!—and when I looked at their deceptive, 
placard, lo, sir, there I find, “all baggage at the risk of 
owners!—-pretty travelling this, sir!—pretty travell- 


for neither trunk, bag, nor umbrella—no bill of lading, sir,— 


the 
ing!”?— 

“My good sir, allow me to remark that there is neither risk 
nor danger, except that of breaking our necks, which, I pre- 
have patience.” 

“Patience, sir!—patience!—my patience is at an end. 
lost it, sir, in one of these ruts, and am inclined to think I 
shall never find it again, as long as my name is Richard Bram- 
ble!” 

“Oli! well, doubtless time will show that:” said I. 

“Ah!—well said, sir!—but curse the mail-coach, at all) 


ve found in full perfection in his own gallant land. 
company were equally select and agreeable. 

An elderly gentleman, with a most forbidding aspect, occu- 
pied the back seat, and appeared to take infinite delight in 
repressing all attempts at conversation by a peculiar growl. 
ing ejaculation, which seemed to bring all the bile in his sys- 
tem into his face, and to give vast exercise to his splenetic | 
propensities, The rest cf his time was spent in execrating 
every thing around him, and in expressing unbounded anxie- 
‘7 concerning the fate of his luggage, which consisted of a 
very small portmanteau, a huge carpetbag, and an umbrella 
of portentous magnitude, which latter seemed to be the source 
of most particular solicitude. He was evidently a man of 
some weight in the world, a “man having authority,” and to | 


events! 


“Of course, no, sit!’ replied I, completely at a nonplus. 
“But Iam rather of opinion, that you have mistaken the 
| road.” | 

“Well said again sir!’—I was just thinking so myself. 
What could have induced me to expect pleasure in the coun. 
try? Sir, I detest the country!—I hate the country!—what 
do you see in the country but mud, dirt and pigs!—sir, you | 
may talk of your green trees—your purling brooks—your | 
all appearance, a personage extremely desirous of impressing | gentle swains!—but confound me if ever they existed any. | 
upon the company, then and there assembled, a due know. i where in their attributed perfection, save in the imagination | 
edge of his own importance and their own insignificance. | of an insane poet! By heaven sir, that was my case! I had i 
leet him down at once as a retired soap boiler—probably a i a fellow lodger sir,a man, sir, who could twist yoa more |) 
Justice of the peace, and doubtless candidate for the high | rhymesin a minute than a spinning jenny could twirl threads i 
*onors of mayor in some country town. The other inhabi- | ina month. Plague on him he must have infected me with | 
‘ants of the vehicle were, an old lay dressed in full black, 





| 


his poison. He did nothing but chaunt the praises of the | 








and reverential awe: a tall, thin, Calvin-Edsonian looking 
personage, attired ina brown surtout, cut after a most anted- 


a face, modelled rather after the antique, ornamented with | 
a nose of fearful size and hue; and a mouth and jaws of decid- | 

| four or five half starved turkies, and a profusion of bundles | 
We proceeded along, bumping and thumping among the | 

| ruts in a road which Me. Adam could never have visited, or | 


he would have expired of horror; the silence being only ocea- | 
‘sionally broken by an impatient ejaculation from the elderly | 


“Well!—very well!—a pernicious plague light upon the in- | 


| 


sume you look upon in the light of no risk at all—we must | 


1| 


Here have I been bumping about in this vile country || 
in search of pleasure—of pleasure, sir!—you smile, sir—I | 
‘trust you do not doubt that I came in search of pleasure?” | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| birds—the streams—the flocks!—till—egad, sir, he persuaded 
| me out of my snug upper story into the midst of them. 
| There he sits, sir!’ pointing to the long man,—“egad, sir, 
1 there he sits, looking as innocent as if he had never commit- 
1 ted the crime!—a pernicious plague light on him!—he’s a se- 
H ducer, sit—a vile unprincipled kidnapper—zound? sir—he’s a 
| —he’s a—poet!” 

To all this tirade of abuse the long man_ uttered no reply. 
| He looked up at being apostrophized—turned his eye witha 
sickly expression upon the irate elder, and finally seemed 
sunk into his own cogitations, which appeared to have 
|| charms for him at least, although their music had none for 
|the angry Mr. Bramble. 

Mr. Bramble eyed his fellow voyager with an expression of 
most infinite disgust, and proceed tomy no small amusement 
as follows: 


| “Yes, sir, that’s the identical wretch. Yes, sir, his per- 
| nicious advice has got me into this pickle!—He it was that 
persuaded me into this atrocious bonesetter. My back is al- 
| most dislocated!—I am quite dismembered!—Oh! why did ! 
| ever leave my quiet repose to be dragged through all the 
ditches of this inhospitable hole!” 

So saying, the fat gentleman, seemingly overwhelmed with 
ithe multitude of his woes, sank back in his seat and shut his 
eyes, apparently too much affected to exercise his optics. 
| Presently, certain sounds which issued from him, or rather 
\from his nasal organs, gave most indubitable signs that he 
|| had yielded himself to the embraces of Somnus. 
| We jolted on, in most unsocial silence; for the old lady did 
'|not appear to take any part or lot in the matter. Becoming 
| wearied at last of this solitude, I addressed the long man in 
|the surtout. 

“Your friend, sir, appears to be un original?” 





“Tle is, sir; a great original,” rejoined the long man, “but 
’ g 5 J ’ 


‘he is a truly kind hearted and affectionate gentleman. He 
|has been one—I may say, my only friend. Though his man- 
(ners seem rough and vulgar, they are kind in the main, 
|and he is truly a diamond in its native state, which though 
obseurcd by rust and dirt, still sparkles through the surround- 
| ing rubbish.” 

“If Iam not making too bold, sir—may I ask his his- 
tory?” 

“That, sir, I cannot give—but my own, with such acquain- 
tance as I have with him, I will, most cheerfully, impart.’ 

“TI shall ve truly delighted to hear it,” answered J, “as it 
must prove interesting and instructive.” — 

The poet paused, as if recalling his imagination. He then 
' proceeded nearly as follows, to the tale which I have taken the 
| liberty of prefixing a title and motto: 


THE POOR STUDENT. 


Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam; 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant. 
Uteunque defecere mores, 
Indecorant bene nata culpae.x—Hor Carm. 


What though the wind may whistle through the panes, 
And the worn roof admit descending rains— 
Such ills ['d rather bear, nor grieve the time, 
And never once complain, except in rhyme,— 
Than live at pampered ease, and seratch my pate— 
A wretched task!—to praise the fool I hate. 
Curs’d is the wretch—unworthy of the rine, 
Who meanly pens one mercenary line. 
Tue TIMES 4 poem. Canto, 


“I am not what I have been in former days. ‘Time which 
to others brings wealth, honor, and renown, has left me, al- 
most as he found me, if at least, no positive pauper, yet 
dependent upon the caprice, the bounty of others! 

My history is truly a mournful one. A constant succes- 
sion of cares, griefs, and losses!—a long vista of misfortunes, 
uncheered by a single ray of enlivening light!—a dark, un- 































































































fathomable descent, through which I wander, as the benight- 
ed traveller, without one welcome ray of the moon: leading 
downwards to the only resting place where I can ever hope 
toease my wearied eoul—whcre quict is not denied me— 


where sleep will eternally close these eyes which long for. 


such a rest—where the proud man cannot insult—nor the 
wealthy disdain! —the welcome—the wished for grave! 

I am the youngest son of respectable parents. One of a 
large family, the necessary expences of whose maintainance 
were the ruin of my father’s fortune, originally very limited. 
I was intended from my earliest infancy, for the church. My 
uncle kindly took charge of mc; educated me at his own ex- 
pense, and finally sent me to one of the most cclebrated col- 
leges in England. But the choice of my family was not my 
own. I thirsted for literary fame with the burning ardour 
of youth. I revelled over the sublime productions of the ear- 
liest poetic writers—I dwelt with delight over the rich pages 
of Homer and Virgil. I perused with avidity the love 
fraught lines of Orid and Tibullus: I sought the inspiration 
of genius from the writings of Cicero, of Demosthenes, and 
of Plato. My whole soul seemed intent on reaching to their 
excellencics! I dwelt with rapture upon the air built hope 
ofattaining unto their rank! Nor did the productions of lat- 
er ages convey less di lightful sensations to my mind. The 
sublimity of Shakspearc; the holy fervor of Milton—the 
severe beauties of Spenser all found responsive admiration in 
my soul! I longed to soar with them!—I longed to elevate 
myself to their standard—to be appreciated equally with 
them!—to abandon my energies to the same point as that to 
which their ambition had borne them. Without reflecting 
upon the impracticability of putting these plans into execu. 
tion—without bestowing a thought upon my own dependent 
state—casting pecuniary considerations far behind me, I pres- 
sed forward delightedly in my literary career—outstripped 
every competitor in classic acquirements—reaped the success- 
ful fruits of my strivings in my college—departed from the 
walls of my university, clothed with honors, as I thought 
vainly, to astonish the world by gaining an unbounded repu- 
tation, but in reality, to pine—to starve—to dic! 

Sir, I cannot describe to you my sensations upon leaving 
the retired cloisters of a college to emerge into a world, 
which appeared so bright and so glorious!—which secmed to 
hold forth honors and rewards within my very grasp. It was 
enchantment—a fairy land! But, alas!—as I approached it 
more nearly and had a more perfect sight of these imaginary 
beauties, they faded away—shrank into nothingness, and left 
the landscape a barren desart, refreshed by no pure spring, 
unchecred by any oasis. But I will not anticipate!—there is 
woe suflicicnt in store as yet. | 

My family, although poor, were of noble and ancient ori- 
gin. They were admitted into the first ranks of society; a 
distinction unsought by themselves, but extended bounteously 
by all. It was into this society that I found myself thrown 
with an imagination prurient in romantic ideas, and a heart, 
too unschooled in the ways of the world to harbor any suspi- 
cion of the envy—the n.alice, and the hatred of mankind. 
Here every thing secmed endowed with the very spirit of 
liberality. The praises of literature were loudly sung by all— 
but unfortunately, of I found to be 
only extended to the frosty twaddle, and monstrous attempts 


admiration genius 
upon learning of booby lord=, who might have perpetrated some 
crude novel, or of gentlemen whose purses are ample enough 
to sustain any damage which the publication of their produc. 
tions might entail upon some sycophantic bookseller! No such 
advantrges had I--poor devil! how could I hope to cop ewith 
such immeasured talents! 

About thi stime I became acquainted with one of the sweetst 
women it as has ever been my lot to know, the daugliter of a 
country gentleman, who, like my own worthy progenitor, po- 
ssessed a far greater number of heirs than acres. But to see 
Josephine—to listen to her sweet voice—to look into those 
dark eyes, swimming with Jove—to gaze upon her soft fea- 
She was in truth, supremely lovely!— 

Sufice it to say that my passion was 


tures, was to adore. 
fascinating to excess. 
returncd—I proposed in form to her father, who laagled in 
derision, and desired to know the extent of fortune upon 
which his daughter was to rely for a maintainance. I qunit- 
td his prescnce with the fire of rage burning in my heart. 
My p..rents remonstrated with me upon the folly of marriage 
under such circumstances; but their arguments were power- 
less when opposed by my love—I was resolved—persuaded 
Josephine to entrust her happiness to me—we eloped!—were 
marricd! 

Ah! fur the impetuous fire of youth!—which never looks 
before!—which only views the present! How many curses 
has that fulse step entailed upon us both!—how many hours 


of agony b®s that one imprudence caused! We returned. || gorgeous display of old hats and garments, surpassing inj “Oh! sir,” she whined—“surely you would’nt i 
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he sternly and calmly turned fm her, telling her that as she 
| had chosen rather to obey the impulse of her own feelings 
‘than his maturer judgment, she could hope for nothiug from 
him. To her further entreaties he returned but the same | 
| answer, and quitted the room, after desiring the servant to 
| to show the door to my wife, and informing her that ever 
‘after she must consider herself a stranger to his house 
and an alien tohis blood. I was also met by a similar, 
' though not so severe a sentence from my father, who placing 
a purse containing one hundred guineas into my hand, ad- 
diessed me with tears in his eyes, informing me that he could 
do no more for me than for the other numerous members of 
his family, and giving me two or three letters to some influ- 
ential friends, recommended me to apply for some small post 

| under government. 
I left my father with a sad visage and a mind filled with 
, the most gloomy presentiments of coming ill. But the smiles 
' of my Josephine, who endeavored to arouse my sinking spirits 
by concealing her own despondence, and affecting a compo- 
sure which she did not feel, partially recovered me from the 
despair into which I was plunged, and reassured my depres- 
sed mind. Then said I—*Josephine, we are cast upon the 
world, it is truce, but shall we despond for that? We will be 
all in all to each other—will together battle against the waves 
of adversity—we will depart for London, where I trust, by 
the exercise of my talents and education to gain at least a 
My wile approved the plan. 





living for thee, my dear one.” 
| ‘The next day saw us on our journey to London, 

When we arrived in the metropolis, my first task was to 
seck out some cheap and commodious lodging, which, with 
some difliculty, I effected. I then went to present my letters 
to the noble personages to whuin they were addressed, and to 
lay before them my situation. But their lordships albcit 

marvellously moved with compassion, regretted one and all, 
that to obtain a post under government was utterly impossi- 
ble. 
part, he believed that the government had no posts at all re- 


Nay, one of them went so far as to say, that for his, 


maining to confer. Uuluckily, however, for the truth of this 
latter assertion, the noble gentleman procured, the very next 
duy, a post of no small emolument for a decayed valet de 
chambre, who, if he was fit for nothing clse, might have been 
safely employed upon the secret service. 


In this distress, not knowing what to do, or how to turn, 
I commenced writing a volume of essays, which occupied me 
for two months, during which time the small stock with which 
we departed, was daily diminishing. At last, the volume was) 
completed. My dear wife smiled approvingly upon my la- | 
bors, and I set forth, my whole soul beaming with hope, to 
find a publisher. 

Vainly did I explore many a seat of learning in pursuit 
of a gentleman willing to undertake the responsibility. Vainly 
aid I exhaust my spirits and weary my legs as I patrolled the 
No 


one seemed desirous of obtaining my work. One gentleman 


classic purlieus of Paternoster row and Ave Maria lane. 


saidthat he believed all taste for literature to be atan end. Ano- 
ther avowed that all book-sellers were irremediably ruined—a 
third was Joud in invective against Penny Encyclopaedias 
and tracts redulent of cheap knowledge, a fourth was wil- 
ling to give employment -to any gentleman desirous of im- 
mortalizing his name by redressing Joe Miller, and collating 
a jest book, as light reading was the only thing that would go 
down. A fifth recommended, in a manner extremely edity- 
ing the profits arising from embellishing the luxuriant pages of a 
sunday paper with scraps of scandal. A sixth desired noth- 
ing, so much as a collection of hymns—and a seventh flatly 
reiused all books and cursed all authors. 

With weary and sorrowful heart did I traverse my way 
homewards, and threw myself duwn in very bitterness of 
It was then that my dear Josephine proved herself 
It was she that poured 


spirit. 
the support and the stay of my life. 
balm into my wounds—that sustuincd my fainting spirit; 
and I telt that I could withstand every thing so long as she 
was spared to me. I aroused myself to new exertions, and 
finally amidst the deepest penury, just a le to pay my rent, 
I perpetrated the Joe Miller redivivus, for which elegant pro- 
ductions, (the rival of the facctions Hierccles,) I actually re- | 
ceived the immense sum of twenty pounds! With this trea- 
sure I returned home, and incited my nerves to further exer-, 
tions. 

But, as my labors lengthened, I grew poorer, and finally i 
was obliged to change my poor lodgings for others far worse. | 
My new abode was certainly elevated enough, for it was ina | 
garret; and airy enough, for the last lodger had deprived the | 

| window sash of half its panes, the hiatus being filled up with a), 
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| Josephine rushed to entreat forgiveness at her father’s feet!— | splendor even the second hand beauties of a 
|street warehouse. 
|| Even in this miserable hole, my Josephine 






Monmons, 
tented. Shesti was happy albeit surrousded a 
penury. Oh! the anguish of being obliged to strain * ig 
agination—to distract the brain—to wear out the iatilien 4 
devising scenes of happiness, whilst environed with the m : 
squalid tokens of poverty! - 

About this time I became acqainted with Jeremy Grub, 
brother sufferer in the Satirist and Joe Miller echool, but e 
enjoyed, to use his own words, the privileges and immenige 
arising from noble patronage, and Consisting of a weg 
privilege in breakfasting with my lord Squeak, in return ig 
which courtesy he was expected to make his appearance as 
daily levee of half starved poets and shabby authors, who 
constituted the protegees of this “mock Maecenas” of second 
hand poetasters; and to laud his noble patron’s taste and ac. 
quirements, “ore rotundo.” 

One of this crew did I become. Unluckily for me, his Jord. 
ship chose me prime favorite of the clan, and of Course jt 
became my duty to laud his genius with threefold zeal, Djs 
gusting task! Nought but smiles and bows abroad—nough, 
but misery and despondence at home! To keep Up appear. 
ances I was obliged to run into debt. My creditors became 
pressing. I had the boldness to apply to my lord fy 
a loan, which of course, was refused. Stung with rage I as. 
sailed him in the most bitter terms—was displaced from my 
position—dunned—and to close the scene, immared ina bri 


| son, Whether my Josephine, with all the ardor of woman’ 


love, insisted on accompanying me. 

But the fatal time approached in which I was to be doomed t) 
a loss greater than ail others. The time arrived when my Jo 
sephine must be subjected to a trial too severe for her, inher 
then state of health, and deprived of every necessity, to bear, 
T'wo wecks after my imprisonment I was a father and chili. 
less—a busband—and a widower. Josephine died—surroyp. 
ded by such bitter want, that I could not procure money suf: 
ticient to inter my wife and child even decently. I was desyer- 
ate—I meditated suicide—but, thank heaven! that criwe, a 
least, was spared me! 

‘That wortiy man, Mr. Bramble, happened to visit the pri- 
son, and being informed of my sad condition, insisted upon 
secing me. He found me standing by the lifeless body cf 
the only being that had ever loved me. He spoke kindly and 
affectionately to me: endeavored to assuage my griefs by 
every means iu his power: superintended the burial—and oa 
the next day, rescued me from the living tomb to which I was 
consigned, and made me a partaker of his hospitality. I have 
ever since resided with him, and he has been to me these ten 
years past, more than a friend—a father! His character is 
the most original you can conceive. Eternally grumbling, 
(which he asserts to be an Englishman’s privilege) yet never 
dissatisfied; always performing some kind action, yet cursing 
every one even while distributing his bounty to them, and 
reviling them as impostors: nay, even swearing at them if 
they presume to thank him for his aid; he is the strangest 
compound on earth. You have heard him assail and revile 
every thing since he entered the coach, and yet, I'll dare be 
sworn, he is congratulating himself that it is no worse. This 
very excursion he has insisted upon my taking, in order a 
he says to recruit my“poetical ideas, and yet he abuses me 
as the author of the undertaking.” 

At this moment a furious jolt which almost seemed to dis 
member the crazy vehicle, aroused Mr. Bramble from his 
slumbers. He started up and began to vociferate his com- 
plaints more loudly than ever. 

“Zounds, sir—here’s more of your poetical ideas of com- 


| fort illustrated. I tell you, George, I shall take summary 


vengeance on your bones for this. Gad, sir, I will!—Ohb! for 
the retirement of St. Mary Axe!—I am sure I shall never 
survive!—and here’s the turkies!—gad’s my life!--woman— 
Ishall prosecute you for this—by what privilege do a 
cram these infernal birds of prey into this c2cli?—driver 
—driver!—I say— kick these turkies out to tue devil, orl 
shall kick you!” 

To all which observations the driver answered not a wor 
but continued the uneven tenor of his way. — 

“Gad, George!” shouted Mr. Bramble—“poke him with 
the umbrella!—ah! take care, you clumsy dog—you'l burt 
the man.” The poet turned his eyes upon me with @ wins 
of extreme facetiousness. 

“And these infernal turkies!—turn ’em out!—turn ’em - 
I say!—some unfeeling brute has been half starving ther. 
out with them!—out with them!” 

And he seized upon the pannier with mighty hand. “3 


old lady gazed in utter consternation— : 
pjere the 
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soperty of the poor widow!” 
P “Hey —Gad!—poor widow!—did you say poor widow?” ex- 
cimed Mr. Bramble, anxiously. 

“Yes, sir, God help me, a poor soldier’s widow, with a sick 
r—my husband fell at Waterloo.” 

‘ir, Bramble’s eyes began to glisten—he eyed the old lady 
«ib anappearance of vast interest—glided his hand into his 

ket, and slipped a purse into the pannier. 

vPah! pah! cursed birds!—George—you are an atrocious 
siljain, to drag me into this vile place—I’ll break your bones 
jor it, you dog!” said he, with an attempt to appear angry. 
The poet looked at him—the tears gushed into his eyes— 
attempted to wipe them with his little checked hand- 


dsughte 


pe vainly 


kerch : 
4s he grasped his hand fervently— 


“Ab, God bless you: I know you, Mr. Bramble!” 


“Mr Bramble vainly attempted to appear unconcernecd—he | 


returned the pressure kindly, as he cried “Poh! poh! foolish 


George!” I need hardly say that [ heartily coincided with || 


the poet’s exclamation. 








0 THEE. 


R**** 


T 


By Ee. 





Original. 
The love I once bore thee, was pure as the ray 
That streams o’er the mountain at coming of day: 
Ere a cloud passes 0’er it, to veil from the sight 
The smile of the sky, at the parting of night. 


The love Lonce bore thee, was pure as the stream, 
From the rock-gushing fountain at morning’s first gleam, 
Ere mingles its waters with streamlets less elear, 

And the shout of its laughter falls faint on the ear. 


The love | once bore thee, was pure as the rose, 
When summer and sunshine their glories disclose; 
But as roses may Wither and sunshine may fade, 
So love may grow cold, if its trust be betray’d. 


{ trusted—TI listed each tremulous word,— 

And fondly [ treasured the tones that were heard, 
But diy heart wore the mask of deception the while, 
And if iumph be thine—’tis the triumph of guile! 


f will not upbraid thee!—T fain would forget 

That ever 1 loved thee—that ever we met! 

Though the love L once bore thee, no longer is thine, 
J would not thy soul were o’ershadowed as mine. 


Yet deem not [ sigh o’er the hopes that are fled, 
No—the bloomings of love on its alter lie dead; 

*Tis not that thy voice greets no longer my ear— 
It is—that thy loss is unworthy a tear. 


“PHILIP, THE WAMPANOAG." 





Original. 





CHAPTER IIL. 


There is a kind of charcter in thy life 
That to th’observer, doth thy history 
Fully untold.—Shass. 


We will now turn to another part of New-England, a spot 
of much remantic and picturesque scenery. The town known 
at the present day, by the name of Rehoboth, embraces in its 
circuit the place to which I more particularly refer. The 
tiver known to some as Rehoboth, to others as Taunton, and 
to many Fuall-river, winds along by a pile of steep, though 
not very lofty rocks, in which are to be found long, dark and 
dismal caverns, the easily imagined habitations of the spirts 
and ministers of darkness. 

At the spot alluded to, a long, flat rock extends out into the 
river for about twenty-five or thirty fect, its sides appearing 
onall parts to descend perpendicularly into the water. Its 
circumference might be about eighty or ninety feet. Pro- 
gtessing inwards its sides begin te assume the form of walls, 
and the continued ceho, as well as impenetrable darkness, 
give dire indications of a long and gloomy cave. The land, 
or rather, rock, which forms its roof, is an exceedingly high 
hill, into which the eave opens: and its top, overhanging the 
fat rock, is covered with a thick and almost impenctrablefor- 
est. To descend from this hill to the rock, would be toa white 
man, or one unaccustomed to ‘a life in the wood,’ an arduous, 
if hot impossible task; the only accessible way to it being by 
boats, from the water side. It scems as if nature had fash- 
toned out this place for the retreat and home of some haun- 


ted bandit; or had reared the mimic mountains, one upon an- | 


other, in mockery and defiance of the leveling hand of art. 
An attack from any quarter against even one man, must have 
been only folly and destruction;. for nature had guarded it 
‘galnst an invasion from the shore, and the powers of one 


could easily defended it against any attact from the river, pro- 
‘ected as he would be by the darkness, as wellas by the win- 


dings of the cavern, and the numerous pieces of rock which 


ief, and gazing upen him, exclaimed in a faltcring voice, | 
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project out from its sides. From any direction, in which || seated an old man somewhat past the meridian of life, his 
this, spot was viewed, one would be struck with its appear. || wife whose matron-looking brow—and wrinkled forehead pro- 
claimed her not much younger—and a young man, their son 
not more than twenty-three, dressed in plain uniform of the 





{ 


| ance. The river rolling calmly by, the long rock glittering | 


| in the sun-beams, as his noon-day rays darted over its dotted | 
'| surface, serving only to make ‘visible that impenetrable dark- | English colonists. The tea-table still remained in the mid- 


‘ness,’ which seemed as containing in its embrace, something || dle of the room and a young girl of about eighteen was en- 
| that was too horrible and awful, to be bared to the light of|| gaged in what housekeepers term, clearing it away. The 
vheaven, lapartment bespoke comfort and independence, without any 
| Upon this rock, were seated two Indians, and a squawy | itis of wealth or extravagance. The old man was oc. 
1 the last busily engaged in pounding corn, in a kind of mor- '| cupied in reading, and his attention appeared wholly absorbed 
tar, roughly hewn from a block of wood. Before them crack- | i, the page before him: his wife was engaged in the domes- 
led “A few dying embers, over which hung a huge piece Ff | tic operation of knitting. The youth sat with one band over 

roasting flesh. At the edge of the rock were two Indian | his eyes apparently abstracted with deep thought or drowsi- 

boys, the one engaged in trimming a small bow,the other in the | ness; a book, that lay turned over on the table beside him, 
|| more profitable business of fishing. The two men, were nei- || might have given cause for the former. But the mind of the 
! ther of them busy, though deep thoughts seemed to occupy | young girl alone, was evidently not upon the business in which 
_ their minds, which oceasionly broke forth in a stifled heugh. ; she was engaged. Her miiaaieeue underwent. constant 
| They both sat gazing intently into the fire, neither heeding | changes, and the pause she would make as her face expressive 
|the other, nor seeming to be aware of his presence. The: o f gloombetrayed the emotions ofher mind, would be quickly 


‘pte: i ah oie ia $0 no ck te gs aon followed by increased diligence, and by a smile that played 
theses a pt — si emo ue — Wem around her im and lighted up every feature with joy and an- 
Se emer amPa- imation. HeF figure was almost perfect though a rival 
|| noag chief, though somewhat shorter and less eperangent might find fault with its shortness. Yet the dress, in which 
ce ei ser te ame a [hese hugh tach weld dah bal 
— : or the drawing-room, contributed much to display the 
| countenance was far different. He had a large, full eye, a! the beauty wos ceil often fem, Weeder pre Sane 
! high, and exceedingly straight forehead, and a small, contrac. | deep, changeless blue; and une acquainted with the fashions 
| ‘ed mouth and chin, giving to his whole face, a very marked || ,¢ <a days—would say that the maker was one of taste— 
| expression of defiance. You cuuld read no other passion, in| and in this case, that the dress had been made to fit the 
| his features, save an inordinate love of revenge, that dwelt in| form—not the form to fit the dress! Her whole apparel and 
| i capameseuamanneanans see ee eee the preciseness with which it was adjusted was evidently ws 

eres cs — : : “|| labor of one who paid some regard to “looks.” But it was her 
|longed to a line as proud and distinguished by their deeds, countenance, hae sure iadex es the female heart, that drew 
as that from which Philip sprung, and his sire had left him; peculiar attention. Her glossy hair—rivaling the hue of the 
= we eT ese ge cig raven—was parted in front, the rounding we as to = 
“Sage ‘ on ies "Fy Nad | her temples; while behind it fell in flowing ringlets, in beau- 
‘taken the starving and helpless Englishman by the hand, and | tiful mie sb with her snowy neck. Her mouth pat neither 
called him brother. He had given him food and raiment and | large nor disproportionately small—and the dimples that 
| had ministered unto him when disease visited the land. And || lurked around its corners, imparted in their winning looks, 
what return had the Englishinan made him? It was this || pleasure and delight. Her teeth, so justly prized by the fair 
| that now harrassed his noble soul, and drove all feelings of —— of our day aiiens the purest ivory. But her eye was 
friendship from his heart. His house had been plundered | what most strongly addressed you. It was not large, but 
and burnt—his land, his own property had been forbidden || shaded by full, dark and gracefully arched brows. Its color 
| him as a hunting-ground, his friends imprisoned and beaten!) .,. jet while its piercing and at the same time smiling ex 





on false pretence, and he himself threatened and insulted. || pression, 

This, it was, that brought the blood into his eyes, and planted || Strange, restless, changing—and matchless yet withal, 

the desire for revenge deep within his breast. And it was | Looked like an angel’s—just before their fall.?? 

this that now brought, the stifled exclamations from his} Such was Cathrine Walder—whom we have thus uncere- 

| compressed lips, and made him alternately laugh, and sneer, |! moniously introduced to our readers—and in whose mind 
aud frown. It was this worse than tyranny, this base ingra-|| seemed stirring other and deeper thoughts than those usually 
titude—that had thus afflicted and changed the once proud | connected with her unbecoming occupation. ; 

, brow of the nuble Anawon. | But she was not laboring thus for a father or a mother, nor 

The other was more aged though still an active looking | was j: in the presence of a beloved brother, that she was thus 

_man. It was easy to perceive the deep furrow on his cheek, ‘acting the menial. The few that sat in that room were no 

jand the gray locks that were mixed in his thin hairs. Yet | relations—no friend, save as of a master and a mistress to 
he too had an Indian look as well as an Indian heart. Age | their domestic. Not that she actually belonged te then—or 
and celebrity had gained him the office of prophet. For this | was their hircling—but stern necessity and poverty had made 
he had been early intended, but his untamed spirit had often | her situation one of inferiority. She was born in England; 
led him regardless of law, to face the enemy, and return laden | her father had there been an officer and one devoted to his 
with the bloody trophies of success. The Indians loved the King and country. His story is soon told. Losing his wife 
brave and they pardoned his transgressions. It was only a in England, and no longer viewing honors or fame as pre- 
short time previous that he had Jaid aside the tomahawk and || cious or even desirable—he had embarked for the new country 
salping-knife—to take up the pipe of peace, for the remain-) bearing with him all that was dear to him, his youthful and 
der of his days. He was the first to break the silence: | beautiful daughter and a commission from his king. He 

“There is a cloud on the mind of my son—and dark things | filled for many years an office of respectability and trust in 
| the colony of Ply:nouth, though one by no means of wealth. 


fill his bosom.” 
“But the bright day is coming—and the sun will drive | In the wars that ensucd with the savages he held an import. 


away the cloud.” | ant station. But in his second departure against the enemy, 
“But the pale faces must not see Anawon ithus—they would | a contest which he pursued with vigour and carried even into 


call lim. woman.” | their swainpy retreats, he was missing. ‘The small band who 


“The pale faces look not through the rocks—In the day! had accompanied him had last beheld him in close and sin- 
Anawon is like the day,” but in the night Auawon is like gle pursuit after an Indian chicf of known courage and cun. 
| ning. In vain did they pursue, their gallant commander and 
They main- 





the night, 
He would have added; but he was startled by a noise, that’ his subtle enemies were no where to be seen. 


‘nettled among the brushwood over his head—and seemed ap-|| tained the hant with untiring zeal by day and by night, but 
proaching towards his ear. ‘The form of a man was pres='| here and there a faintly marked footstep, served only to lead 
sently seen, clambering over the topmost crags—and so swift’! them further and with fading hopes, into the fastness of the 
was his descent---that ere Anawon had time to adjust his ri- || wilderness. ‘They returned to impart the saddening intelli. 
‘fle to his shoulder, his own son, swilt-foot (whom we have | gence to the helpless and tender flower he had left behind. 
‘mentioned, ina former chapter as departing from Philip)| Thus bereft and unfriended Cathrine Walder entered the 
leaped down upon the rock—and stood before them. | family of Bedford Howard, in the character in which I have 
a ‘introduced her. 
CHAPTER IV. || Bedford Howard himself was what we may term ‘a poor 
ead a || aristocrat’ He had the misfortune to be the younger son of 


So perfect and so periless—are created | 2 
Of every ereature best.”—Shaks. lia poor Baron, who generally Jeave to such members of their 


Around a smali, yet cheerful fire (for an October evening | family, nothing but the glory and greatness of their name. 
is rather chilly in those parts,) in a comfortable dwelling, was |‘ Pride is generally the greatest part of the inheritance. It 


| 
| 





















































































was particularly so in the case of Bedford Howard. With 
his son and wife equally proud with himself he had early re- 
moved to America and settled in the colony at Plymouth. 


he bowed in humble worship to the principles of Roger Wil- 
liams he scorned even to look upon his former companions. 


alone he lived und toiled. 

But his reformation was only an additional step, whereon 
to place his pride. His mind was deeply impregnated with 
the dregs that remained in the cup of feudalism—that taught 
the titled coward and the fool of an heradiiary dignity to spit 
upon the honest veteran that had fought and bled for their 
homes as well as upon the more peaceful class, who strove to 
support the to!tering pillars of Literature and Science. 
that Bedford Howard was cither coward or fool, 


of respect for the feelings of the unfortunate. Circumstances |, 
adverse and afilicting had in some degree melted the iceness | 
of his heart—and made it no stranger to pity or sympathy. ' 


But the consciousness of his nobility—his tiled ancestry— 
and the recolicction of the many who in his youth had called 
him master fired his soul with a spirit, that would fain on 
weak pinions soar far and high above the common range. 
Though he looked on the lovely girl before hirn as an inferior, 
yet at the same time he loved and respected her. 

His son was of a different Necessity compelled 
him to abridge his pride—and habit had conformed him in 


mould. 


a great measure to the republican manners of the colonies. 
He had looked upon Cathrine Walder, as one whom he 
night love or not at pleasure—and as one who, he thought, 
would he proud to return his love. 
ken her. 
a deaf ear,—and when he dared to importune, she hinted 


that the subject was unp'casant, and that further procedure | 
Her conduct had only warmed the fire in his | 


was uscless. 


bosom and made it burn with brighter glow.—But it was not | 
for him that her thoughts wandered from her occupation and | 


suffused her countenance with ill concealed blushes—no—they 
were far, very far, from home. 


Not | 
or desitute | 


But he hac greatly mista. | 
He had whispered his passion but they fell upon | 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





bestowed to provoke a return; kindness makes enemies 
virtue is ‘despised, fond trust betrayed; where could hearts 





| chill affection; happiness exists not in reality, and withering | ee 
But—like all proud men—he was conscientious and whilst || scorching desolation makes havoc of flattering prospects and || 


| promises of delight. 


| Let meturn from the sad realities with which I am sur- | 
To gratify his predominant, almost his only passion he re- | rounded, and imagine those halcyon days of pleasure not yet || 
moved to Providence—then but a village—where we have ) past, for surely they have not faded fr6m my imagination. | 
presented him t» the reader in the society of those, for whom | Let me greet with unassumed joy my youthful companion | 


!\and bosom friend, cradled as it were together in our infancy, 
our boyhood was a season of fairy enchantment, unembittered 
by evil, unbiighted by eare—living and loving—rivals but 
friends—ambitions and aspiring, but each glorying in the 

He was quick of apprehension; noble and 

dignified in his demeanor and possessed of a soul whose 

At the university we 


others success. 


friendship it was a blessing to enjoy. 
separated; when shall we mect again? 
* * # * * # * * * * 


Oh, the world is not what I imagined. Perhaps I am 
changed, yes, it must be so. 
man at once, 

| Again, we shall be changed, shall we be again mistaken? We 

/may not find what we expect, it is not given us to know the 

future. Oh, foolish mortals, forever prating about that state 


which we shall regret ever to have known. We are daily de- | 


generating. Infancy only is pure and innocent, childhood is 
'|one step towards vice. Youth learns and practices crime— 
|manhood is accomplished in villany and in alarger sphere; 
‘old-age is bebasement itself. ‘The spirit comes pure from its 
| Maker, is soon tainted and soiled, the foul infection spreads, 
‘till it sinks a mass of pollution linked with corruption to the 
}tomb. Is this our fate? Oh! for the halcyon days of youth! 
LE ROY. 
| SONNETS. 
BY C. 


M. F. D. 


| Original. 


| 
| I. 
NIGHT SCENE. 
On the Jucid lake’s expanse, 
The fairy moonbeams gently dance; 





(To be Continued. ) H Many a light skiff gliding o’er 
Sa i} Its bosom, skims from shore to shore: 
REVERIES. i And beauty in the ‘bonnie boats? 
as !] On the transparent surface floats. 
ad Original. List! as they swiftly speed along, 


eins | 


“The past is gone, it can return no more— 
Life has no other joys for me in store!”? | 


How strange is our estate! Indulge my reveries, I pray | 
you. A strange moodis upon me. The woes of life—would 
1 were free from their bitterness. My thoughts ran wildly, | 
for my brain is bewildered. I have had a singular adventure | 
—shall I detail it? it would not interest you, yet Lam deeply | 
moved, 


i sce things in a new hght—not the proper one I 
convinced. With the economy of divine management I feel am | 
disposed to find fault. Oh, human nature! 
us human nature is every where the same. 


Philosophy tells | 
I am inclined to 
think it a very Proteus, Virtue! a name—no, I am wrong-- 
“virtue is its, own reward.” We all acknowledge her charms | 
we worship, we adore; ah! this is but sound; this is a name, | 
see her unprotected, aye, despised! Oh! what is beyond the | 
tomb! I shudder at the prospect if priests have rightly drawn 
the picture. Yes, despair, come settle on my breast. It is a} 
dreadful thought! Would I were able to confirm myself in a 
pleasing illusion. Excuse my incoherency; but I am dizzy 
with cunilicting feelings, and lost in the mases of a mysteri- | 
ous philosophy. ‘The mind! the soul! embryos of mighty | 
powcr. Elements of undying action, now by every develope- 
ment laying the foundation of a serics of consequences which 
we shrink {from contemplating. We have commenced an ex- 
istencee; some are happy; others deserve to be so, and are not. 
The blood rashes through my veins in unisen with the cur- 
rent of distracted, frenzied thought. 

Why this tumult? be eal; thibk of thy home; the friends 
of thy early days. Ah! thou hast touched the theme in the 
conten plution of which my soul loves to linger, ‘Those old, 
tamiliar scenes! how vividly they come up before me; but 
they are gone; gone furever? Those were happy days. The 
sun shone more brilliant than now: every thing was new and 
bright. Oh, the days of my childhood! my youthfal spirits 
were bouyant with hope; the world was before me, and with: 
alluring smiles invited me onward to partake of its pleasures 
and enjoy its honors. I had to extend my hand and within 
my reach was all that heart could wish or hope anticipate, 
T rested in the bosom of friends who loved me with a fondness 


life, where friendship is saught by heartless minions, 


favors 


Sweet lips breathe out the sound of song; 
The clear sky is o’er us, 
And pleasure before us, 
And quickly our gay hearts are beating; 
ut music and mirth— 
All the pleasures of earth, 
Are like dreams of the night, and as fleeting. 


II. 
OUR HOPES. 
As the tear in beauty’s eye, 
Or dew drops on a flower; 
As the hues that paint the sky, 


| Or roses in the bower: 


As the opening scene of day, 
Or the gorgeous sky at even; 
As the shining milky way 
Which begirds the vault of heaven— 
So beautiful our hopes may be. 
As the rainbow,—brilliant, bright, 
As the bubble’s fragile form; 
As the flashing levin's light 
In the darkness of the storm,— 
So swiftly our best hopes may flee. | 


Antiquities.—We find in a French paper the following 
piece of news: 

The American Commodore Elliot has on board the Con- 
stitution, at Malta, a large collection of very curious antiqui- 
ties, which he has taken during his cruise in the Levant, from 
the plains of Marathon and ‘Troy, the neighborhood of Athens 
Corinth and Sautnm, cilferent parts of Syria, especially Bal- 
bee, the holy land and Eeypt.—The most curious articles in! 
this collection, are two sureoph«gi of marble, found near Bey- 
durylo. 
sixteen feet deep in the soil, by a peasant who was digging to 
plant a mulberry tree. ‘he Counnodore purchased them, and 
| caused them to be transported on board the frigate from a 
height of 600 ivet above the sea. Five 
“crew joined their cifuris to carry 

1,- 


,ruot, on the siic of the city of They were discovered 


handred men of the 
these masses a distant of a 
imile and ahalt. ‘Plcse sarcophagi are of white marble, all 
jin one piece; the saiclicst las this inscription: Julia Maimoae 
|| Augusia. She was the mo 





ther of Alexander Severus, Empe- 


i \| or in the year 222 of the Christian Era. The two monu-} 
I could not appreciate. I did not know what life was; active 


\|ments were empty when they were taken by the crew of the 
|| Constitution. 


1 could not be a child and a' 
So we live on, and we talk of another world. | 
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| 
Original, 


i 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS. 
Literature should ever have high and excellent aim 
perating as it does upon the thoughts and feelings of 4, 
mind, establishing its sentiments and fixing its habits ‘i 
any thing be more necessary than that it should eyer be : 
| served from whatever would contaminate its ptalon 
| render its influence pernicious! If it be made the vehicle of 
| impure affections, what can prevent it from being a curses, 
the world! What can save. it from being destructive ah 
hopes and resolutions of all, who come within its power! 7 


&. 0, 


Nothing fills an elevated mind with sadder emotions th: 
| the fact, that Literature too frequently contributes to beens 
of iniquity, and gives its mighty aid to deepe 


Nn the mor, 


| darkness of earth. Instead of directing the intellect to prof. 


XT education gf 
the sentiments, and guiding the passions in a holy channe! 


table subjects—instead of assisting in the pro 


|it is employed in rendering vice facinating, and the appeals 


‘to scnse still more effectual. Instead of urging the Claims of 


Religion, and opening the sublime beauties of Revelation, » 


| 

j\is often engaged in advancing that wretched system, whict 
| would tear from humanity its last anchor of hope, and merge 
| the present and the future in gloom and woe. j 


The Literature of the day needs purification. Too muc 
| of it is licentious and unholy. Too much of it is decided). 
| unfavorable to virtue, and propitious to vice. Let it be brought 
|| under the sway of principle and purity, and it will be happs 
\in all its operations, and blessed in all its results, " 
TOILS OF A LITERARY LIFE. 

|| A writer is one of the greatest slaves in the community, 
|, Whose toil is so unwearied as his?) Whose labor hangs on 0 


| 
il 
tt 


| 
| many contingencics and is exposed to so many uncertainties? 
|The early dawn finds him often at his task—the latest ere 
witnesses his exertion, and while the stars of midnight are, 
‘looking down upon the world, folded in the arms of rest, he 
\|is pursuing his hard vocation. The impatient business of lif 
jis forgotten—the claims o society discharged—health ang 
| strengtin and happiness are viewed with a carcless cye, thet 
H he may tread his uncheered path to honor and usefulness, 
|| Tiow little do the world sympathize with literary men! 
|| How little do they know what they have to encountre! 
| They pass lightly over their productions—linger for a moment 
ll over their beauties and ponder their sentiments, but what do 
! they think of the anxious hours—of the sleepless nights—of the 
pains and mental coflicts, they have had in preparing them! 
| They are like children viewing a splendid edifice. They are 
|| delighted with its grandeur and astonished at its magnitude, 
| but they think not of the ingenuity, it required to plan and 
the power it took to execute it. 
With what care and love should they be cherished! Like 
favorite children, they should sweetly rest on tlie bosom of 


their mother country—all their wants supplied—all their 


‘wishes met. They deserve the richest compensasion, Every 


heart should feel gratitude towards them; every lip should be 
loud to praise them. Instead of Envy’s tormenting them and 
harsh criticism fixing its fangs upon them; instead of being 


cast off and rejected gratitude should lead them on and every 


| blessing that earth can bestow ought to be theirs? Do they 


not aid in forming the character of the community? Do they 
not swell the treasurcs of thought and knowledge? Do they 
not throw an imperishable lustre around the name of their na- 
tive land and raise high her noble monuments! And should 
they then pass on unnoticed and unlamented? Often they 
have to do it, but posterity owes them justice. Tlistory re 
trieves their characters and embalms their names in her most 
precious spices. The pillar of fame rises up from the tombs 
and stands there, in after-time, reclaiming them froin the 
olivion bencath and giving them their choice blessings of im- 
m >rtality. A. A. Le 


| COWLEY. 
It may be afirmed witout any encomiastie fervour, that 
. . - le 
Cowley brough to his poetic labours a mind replete with lera- 





ing, and that his page 
1° 9 , ? , ' Le a or t 
which books could supply; that he was the first whol nparted 


r sc ope, and 


sare embellished with ali the ornamets 


to English nusibers the enthusiasm of the great 
the gaiety of the less; that he was quilified fur. sprightly sab 
jlies, and tor lofty fights; that he was among those who freed 
|| translation irom servility, and, instead of following his author 
jata distance, walked by his side; and that if he leit versificar 
|| tion yet improveable he left likewise from time to time such 


|| specimens of excellence as enabled succeeding poets te Wl 
|j Prove it.—Johnson’s Lives. 
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"MARTHA WASHINGTON 
From the 1-ken for 1838. 
BY MRS. SIGOOCRNEY. 
The state of society in Virginia, a century since, was uni-|) 
d imposing. The “Ancient Dominion” retained stron- 


e an 
ys ures of resemblance to the Father Land, than any of 


ger feat 
jts sisters. z 3 : 
transplante g, with little radical change, to the territory of 
Powhatan. A kind of feudal magnificence, a high and quick 
eof honor, a generous and lordly hospitality,early charac- 


sens! 
eda State, which has given to this Western Empire so 


terize 
>its mightiest and noblest names. 


The manners of the nobility of England had been |! 





rived at years of discretion.” 





The » Colonel bowed. 


which is due from an affectionate father to an only son. | 
;ain about to give an other proofof it. In wae I wish you to | 
turn your attention to a suitable marriage.” The Colonel 
bowed. 


are friend. His daughter is one the most beautiful and accom- 
plished ladies in Virginia. It it my desire that you form 
| with her a matrimonial alliance. 

“My dear sir, I have not the vanity of supposing that I 
could render myself acceptable to Miss Byrd.” 

“Noobjection on that head. Her father and myself have- 





any oF : 
Traces of these lineaments still existin that sunny clime. 
Yet our severance trom the parent country, while it marred | 


among all the colonies, obscured it, though. 


her likeness 
ss palpably, in the countenance of the eldest born 


somewhat 1es 
One of the me sst immediate changes, was the breaking down | 
ofthat 
the intercourse of the 
n of your manners, 


and alinost solemn etiquette which had) marked 
“I know your age by 
said a lady of discernment, to 


e higher clas-es, 
ae ” 
the ect! 
toa gentieminan distinguished for politencss. “I am certain 
that you were educated before the Revolution.” But the re- 

publicani: m which may have swept with too full a tide over } 
our national manners, had, at the period of which we spc wand 


no existence in Virgiz iia. ‘The levees of her royal governors, 


though stripped of "monarchial pomp, displayed a remnant of | 


} 
tate “i steppings of chivalry,” 


with which the titled | 
yaliant, of a still earlier age, were accustomed, in| 


» He 


those 
and the 
European courts, to pay homage to beauty and to rank. 

It was carlyin the winter‘of 1748, that the levees of Gov- 
ernor Gooch: opened with unwonted splendor at Williamsburg. 
Many of the members of the Assembly took thither with them | 
a part of their families, and this session was graced with the | 
presence of several young and high-born maidens, who had | 
never before been presented at court. One among thein was 
evidently the theme of general admiration. Some of the state. | 
lier matrons criticised her, as deficient inheight. But though | 
somewhat beneath the middle stature, she possessed that | 
rounded and exquisite symmetry, which the early historians 
have ascribed to the fascinating Ann Boleyn. A pure com. 
plesion and clear eye were finely contrasted with dark, glossy, | 
and redundant hair. Still it was found difficult, by common 
observers, to analyze her beauty; for it rested not on any pre- 
dominant gift, but on the consent of the whole person tn love- 
liness. Grace of movement and melody of voice, were con- 
fessed to be among its elements, More of animation was here 
than is wont to distinguish the modern southern beauty. The 
slight rose-leaf tinge upon fer cheek and lip usually heigh- 
tened when she spoke, or if the subject embodied feeling, | 


deepened to a flush of carmine, disappearing as rapidly as it|| 


came. But what chiefly won old and young, 
fulness. the silent history of the soul’s 


was a bland cheer. ! 
happiness, and an ex 


pressive smile, inspiring every beholder with confidence, like | 


a bean from the temple of Truth. ‘Though she had searce. 


ly nunterel twice eight summers, there was about ier a | 


| been as good as betrothed from 


jof the lover. 


settled it. Indeed, I may as well tell you, that we have had num 


| berless conversations on this business, and that you have both | 


the cradle. ‘Think my son 
of the advantage of such a connexion, the contiguity of our 


estates, the amount of wealth and power that will ultimately | 


| pass into your hands.” 
“Affection sir, seems to me, the only bond that can haliow | 


so intimate aunion. Not even my reverence for the best of 
fathers could induce me to enter into it from mercenary mo- | 
ives.” 

“Mercenary, sir! Mercenary! 
that word with my name?” exclaimed the Counsellor, raising 


| himselt to his full height, and fixing akindling eye upon his i 


son; then, pacing the apartment a few times, he stepped op- 
posite to him, and added, “You speak of the affection that |) 
you should preceed marriage. 
stand that the misplacing of yours may materially effect 


your pat:imonial inheritance.’ He Seemed to wait or a 
reply but in vain. 


“Mi: ay “lin quire. if you have thougt fit, thus early to decided 


“You know Colonel Byrd, of Westover, to be my particn- | 


Who ever before coupled |, 


Have the goodacss tu under- | 


scriously on the preference of any young lady as a companion | 








ll widew end mother; shew was still enabled to “conduct herself 


“T trust I have always shown that regard for your welfare | with unvarying discretion, and faithfully to discharge every 


|, important duty. 
| It was in the spring of 1758 that two gentlemen, attended 
_ by a servant, were seen riding through the luxuriant scenery 
| with which the county of Kent in Virginia, abounds. The 
most striking figure of the groupe was tall, graceful and, 
commanding ina rich military undress, and apparently twen= 
| ty, five or twenty, six years of age. He would have been 
| called a model for the statuary when Rome was in her best 
| days. His companion was an elderly man, in a plain garb, 
|| who, by the fimilarity with which he pointed out surround- 
ing objects, would seem to be taking his daily round upon 
|, his own estate. As they approached the avenue to an an- 
| tique mansion, he placed his hand upon the rein of his com- 
| panion, 

“Nay, Colonel Washington, Iet it never be said that you 
“passed the house of your father’s friend without dismounting. 
| I must insist on the honor of detaining you as my guest.” 

“Thanks to you, dear sir, but I ride in haste, the bearer of 
| despatches to our Governor in Williamsburg, which may not 
|| brook delay.” 
| Is this the noble steed which was given you by the dying 
Braddock, on the fatal field of Monongahela? and this the ser- 
|| vant he bequeathed you at the same time? 


Washington answered in the affimative. 

| Then, my dear Colonel, thus mounted and attended, you 
may well dine wit me, and by borrowing somewhat of this 
fine moon-light, reach Williamsburg ere his Excellency 
shall have shakem off his morning slumbers!” 

| “DoT understand that I may be excused immediately after 
| dinner?” 

|| “Immediately, with all the promptness of military disci- 
pline.” 





for life?’ 
“T have sir.” 
“May Ibe favored with a knowledge of her name?” 
“Miss Martha Danbridge!”? 
The high-spirited geutlemen parted in mutual resent- 


ment. But the reflection ofa night restored them to better 
‘feelings. The father began to excuse the son, ‘by recalling 


ithe warmth of his own early attachment; while the son re- 
| ferred the testiness of the father to the harrowing disappoint. 
| ment of the long cherished plan, and to the querilousness of 
feeble health. Still, as it usually happens with proud men, 
ineither opened his heart to the other; and a slight, though 
almost imperceptible shade of coldness gathered over their 
But this interview served as 


| intercourse. a stimulant to 


“Then, sir, I accept your hospitality;” and gracefully throw- 
ling himself from his spirited charger, he resigned the reins 
|o his English servant, given, at the same time, strict orders 
‘as tothe hour when he must be ready with the horses to pur- 
‘sue their journcy. 

| “I am rejoiced, Colonel, Washington,” said the hospitable 
old gentleman, “thus fortunately to have met you on my 





|| morning ride; and the more so, as I have som® guests, - who 
| make the repast pass pleasantly, and will not fail to appreci- 


jate our young aad valient soldier.” 

| Washington bowed his thanks, and was ingfoduced to the 
;company. Virginia’s far famed hospitality Was well set forth 
\in that spacious baronial hall. Precise in his household reg- 


|, ulatic ons, the social feast was closed at the time the host had 





\the progress of matrimony. The \temporary reserve of the 
father, throwing something like gloom over the paternal} 
\uaaision, heightened the frequency and fevor of the visits |) 
The gentle object of his preference imaig- 
ing no barrier to an alliance, where there existed no obvious 
| inequality; and he forebore to cominunicate what would only | 
vanish | 
According to the happy | 


secasion perplexity, and what he trusted wou'd soon 
| like the baseless fabric of a vision.” 





wominly dignity, which chastened the most forward admira- 


tion into respect. Se 
‘ 

Among those who paid their devoirs to this lovly young | 
ceature,was Colonel Custis, one of the most accomplislic« | 
cavaliers of his time. His tall and elegant form, though ad la. | 
ted to athletic exercises, to the control of the spirited c! har-| 


ter,or the sho w of silliaaieg evolutions, appeared to fine ad. | 
vantage in the minuct, which was cxecuted among the highe r 


circlesinthe “Ancient Dominion,” with all that precision | 


and grace, which once embellished it at the court of Louis | 
the Fourteenth. Yet it was observed that this fivorite d ine 


when shared with the lady whom he most admired, was fu 
ess prized hv tt! . pe } 
less prized by the enthuastic young man, than the conversa- 


tions wi 


read the > soul, he regarded euch fraginent ofa word, or the 


igest suilusion of countenance, as a precious thing 


Ilis 


father, the Honorable John Cu-tis, of 


tue o lice 


i ctinatineg + " se 
fistinction, Lis attendinee at Wiili unsbarg, during ie 


preseat scssion, had been somewhat interru pted by ill 
anc 


ade 

d while the-e, the graver duties of the statesman fad so f 
Kd hiin as to leave hia i 

tie ‘had produc 


gnorant what reigning beau 


‘d sensation at court. Not long clier tix 





qUspension of end the return of the burge SS 
totheir homnee the 

er nones, tie Counsellor requested a conversation, in hi 
Private cabinet, with his son, Colonel Danie! Parke Custis, 


There were a si: ignlar mixture of gravity and condescensio: 


in hi os 
iS mMannor,as hz desired him to he seated, 


opened the dis: oul se: 


and thu 


“ 
Thave for some time wished to see you on an interesting 
subject, Though still young, 


uich followed, when with eyes intensely fixed as if te| 


etoile helc| 
of King’s Counsellor, and was : in of } 
g gunscilor, and was aimanof wealth anc | 


grescience, the lofty Counsellor gave his consent to the nup | 
tials, and the flowers of the court of Williamsburg became a 


bride, in the blush of her seventeenth summer. 


Their residence was aretired and a romantic mansion on 
It reared its snowy walls amid a 


| he banks of the Pamunkey. 
pio‘usion of vines and flov 
and the wealth of Virginia forests, va 


Raral ce om the delight of each other’s society, 


vering trees. Broad plantations, 
riegated the grounds. 
pre- 
par. dor In visits to 
heir tavored dwelling, the Counsellor learned to appreciate 


them whit they deemed a paradise. 


the treasures of his new daughter. Her excellence in the 


i; responsible sphere to which she was introduced, won his re- 


of an 


on convinecd of error, he sought every opportunity of dis. | 


gard; and, with the ingenonsness honorable mind, 





V 





linguishing that merit which he had once beea reluctant to 
idinit. When he saw the graces and courteousness with 
yhich she maintained a generous hospitality; the jadginent 
is beyond her yeurs displayed in the management of her 
isos the energy. the early rising, the cheerful alarcity 
i] , which she regul.ted and beautifed the muternal me. ! 
| “se nisin of her fumily: the disinieresteduesa wilt) which che |) 


orezot sy eter! and soaght the good octher; but above all her 








= 
| tiri ‘ 
4s 


+ devotion to her husban “pi id to the little ones who 
ispruig uparound her; he gl ried in the sentiment of his son, 
| d, he hed always believed though he wzs onces 

ewerving froin it, that strong personal affection it 

to the basis of matrimonial happiness. 
But t gobs s scene of exquisite felicity was not long te last 
a : death of her two elds »st children prepared the way for the’ 


} 


| deeper loss of her beloved and estimable husband. Jn the 


I consider you to have a)‘ trying situation of a young and beautiful and wealthy \| weight of care and to endure wit! changeless tru:t in Hea. 


' should be put up for the night. 


predicted. The servant also was punctual. He knew the 
habits of his master. At the appointed moment he stood 
with the horses caparisoned at the gate. Long did the proud 
steed’champ his bit, and curve his arching neck, and paw 
the broken turf. And much didthe menial marble, as, list- 
ning to every footstep that paced down the avenue, he saw the 
sun sink in the west and yet no master appear. When was 
he ever before known to fail in an appointment. The even- 
ing air breathed cool and damp, and soothed the impatience 
of the chafing courses. At length orders came that the horses 
Wonder upon wonder! whea 
his business with the Governor was sourgent! ‘The sunrode 
high in the heavens the next day ere Washington mounted 
for his journey. But it was ru- 
moured that among the guests was a beautiful and youthful 
to whose charms his heart responded. This wage 
euler confirmed by his tarrying but, a brief space at Wil- 
liamsburg, and tracing his route wita nnusual celerity, and 
yecoming a irequent the late 
Colonel Custis, in that vicinity, where, the following year, his 

“And rare and high,” says G. W. P. 
Custis, Esq. the descendent and ene of the lady, “rare, 


No explanation was given. 


widow 


isitor at house of the 





nuptial are eclebrated. 


s the revelry of that palmy period of Virginia’s 
of the 
Virginia, with 
joy fal acchun 1% hailed in the prosperous and happy bride« 


and high wa 
estal age; for many were gathered to that marriage, 
rood, the great, the gifted, and the gay; while 
grooin her here 

Sianiiitadia the life of the lady of Mount Vernon is a part 
af the history «f ler Ta that allowed retreat, she 
found cnt.ring into the plans of Washilgton, sharing his 
confidence and toaking his househol! hippy. There her only 
f:ashter, Martha ( ‘youth; 


years after when the troubles of the country drew her husband 


colntry. 


lwas 





Sustis, died in the bloo:n ot and few 


to the post of Commander-in-C..ie* of her araiies she 
nied him to Boston, 
For cight years he returned no more to enjoy his beloved 


accompa- 
and wituessed its siege and evacuation. 


Daring his abscence 
she made the most streaous cfforts to discharge the addep 


residence onthe banks of the Potomac. 























































































































































dear. At the close of each campaign, she repaired in compli- | 
ence with his wishes, to head quarters, where the ladies of the | 
general officers joined her im forming such a society, as cif, 
fused a cheering influence over even he gloom of the winter | 
at Valley Forge and Morriston. The opening of every cam. 
paign was the signal of the retarn of lady Washington (as she 
was called in the army) to her domestic cares in Mount 
Vernon. “I heard,” said she, “the first and last cannon of 
the revolutionary war.” The rejoicings which attended the 
surrender of Cornwallis, in the autumn of 1781, marked for 
her, a scason of the deepest private sorrow. Her only re- 
maining child, Colonel John Custis, aid-de-camp of Washing. 
ton, became, during his arduous duties at the seige at York- 
town, the victim of an epidemic fever, and died at the age 
oftwenty-seven. He was but a boy of five years, at the 
time of her second marriage, and had drawn forth strongly 
the affection and regard of her illustrious husband, who shar- | 
ed her affliction for his loss, and by the tendest sympathy | 
strove to alleviate it. 

After the close of the war, a few years were devoted to the | 
enjoyment and embellishment of their favorite Mount Ver. i 
non. The peace and returning prosperity of their country, | 
gave purc and bright ingredients to their cup of happiness. 
Their mansion was thronged with guests of distinction; all li 
of all whom remarked with admiration, the energy of Mrs. || 
Washington, in the complicated duties of a Virginia house. || 
wife, and the elegance and grace with which she presided at | 
her noble board. 

The voice of a free nation conferring on Gen, Washing- 
ton the highest honor in its power to bestow, was not obeyed | 
without a sacrifice of feeling. It was in the spring of 1789, 
that with his lady, he bade adicu to his tranquil abode to as 
sume the responsibilitics of the first Presidency. In forming | 
his domestic establishment, he mingled the simplicity of a | 
republic with that degree of dignity, which he felt was ne- | 
cessary to insure the respect of older governments. The fur- |; 
niture of his house, the livery of his servants, the entertain. 
ment of his guests, displayed noelegance, while they rejec- | 
ted ostentation. In all these arrangements, Mrs. Washing. 
ton was asecond self. Her Friday evening lecves, at which | 
he was always present, exhibited that etiquette which marks || 
the intercourse of the dignified and high bred. Commencing 
at seven, and closing at ten, they Ient no more sanction to late || 
hours than to levity. The first lady of the nation still -pre- | 
served the habits of early life. Induling in no indolence, | 
she left her pillow at dawn, and, after breakfast, retired to 
her chamber an hour for the study of the scriptures and de- 
votion. This practice, it is said, during the long period of a 
halfa century, she never omitted. The duties of the Sab- || 
bath were dear toher. The President and herself attended | 
public worship with regularity, and in the evening he read || 
to her, in her chamber, the scriptures and a sermon. 

The spring in 1797, opened for them with the most pleas- ‘| 


i} 


ing anticipations. The cares of high oilice were resigned; | 
and they were about to retire for the remainder of their days, | 
to the beloved shades of Mount Vernon. The new turf | 
springing into fresh greeness wherever they trod, the vernal 
blossoms opening to receive them, the warbled wolcome of the 
birds, were never more dear, as wearicd with the toils of life, | 
and satiated with its honors, they returned to their rural re- 
treat, hollowed by the recollections of carlicr years, and by the 
consciousness of virtue. 

Bat in two years Washington was no more. The shock 
of his death, after an illness of only twenty-four hours, fell 
like a thunderbolt upon the bereaved widow. ‘The piety 
which had long been her strength, continued its support, but 
her heart drooped; and, though her eheerfalucss did not utter- 
ly forsake her, she discharged her habitual round of duties, as 
one who felt that theylory had departed.” 

How beautiful and characteristic was her reply to the solicita- 
tion to the highest authority of the nution,that the remains of 
her illustrious husband might be removed to the seat of gov- 
ernment and a marble nionument erceted to mark the spot of 
their repose. 

“Taught by the great example which I have had so long | 
before me, never to oppose my private wishes to the will of 
the country, 1 consent to the request of Congress; and in , 
doing this, I need not, I cannot say, what a sacrifice of 
individual feeling I make to a sense of public duty. i} 

The intention of the Congress of 1799 has never been ex. |! 
ecuted, nor the proposed monument erected. The enthusi- | 
asm of the time passed away, and the many conflicting cares I 
of the great nation turned itsthoughts from thus perpetua- 
ting his memory, whose image, it trusted, would be forever | 


embalmed in the hearts of a grateful people. 
Scarcely two years of her lonely widowed were accomplish- 





ven, continual anxiety for the salety of one so inexpressib'y | ed ere the lady of Mount Vernon found death spproaching. | 


Gathering her family around her, she impressed on them the 


value of that religion which she had tested from her youth “win thou forget me,” and ‘To an early friend,” by M. A. 
onward to hoary hairs. Then calmy resigned her soul into earth is full of thy glory,” by F. Yeates Reese, — 
the Hands of Him who gave it, at the age of seventy, full of | F. D-) and “The Dying Christian, 


yearsand full of honors. She was laid in the tomb of Wash- | Th¢ lines “To Lucy Seymour,” by Elia, 
|| pear in the present number. 


ington. 
In this outline of the lineaments of Martha Washington, 


we perceive, that it was neither the beauty with which she 
was endowed, nor the bight which she attained,that gave en- i 


during lustre to her character, but her Christian fidelity in 
those duties which devolved upon her sex. These fitted her to 


irradiate the home, to lighten the cares, to cheer the anxie-. 
ties, to sublimate the enjoyments of him, who, in the language | 
of Chief Justice Marshall, was “so favored of Heaven, as to _ = pnmsatat aA 
| Fixe arts.—We have heretoture, in several instances, en, 
eavored to advocate the interests of the Fine Arts, and we 
have spoken of the establishment of a gallery of Paintings, 
which, beside the pleasure that would be afforded in looking 
upon them, would minister in some good degree to ment, 
| gratification, in the contemplation of the intellect and skil] of 
| the artist in conceiving and executing his design. It now 
‘gives us pleasure to state that the effort has been made by 
} several of our citizens, an act has been passed by the state 
Legislature, incorporating the “Maryland Academy of the 
|Fine Arts,” and we may regard the establishment of the gal. 


depart without exhibiting the weakness of humanity.” 


THE SICK GIRL TO HER SISTER, 


BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 


Original. 


Sorrow not for me.— Mrs. Hemans. 


When I am dead, 

And dust has dust received, 
Then let no tear be shed, 

No sigh be heard. 


Be this bright world, 
Unclouded by my loss, 

No leat of jo be furled, 
No gold seem dross. 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


|, What has become of the “Law Student?” The fi rst two cha 
been copied very extensively.—B***** must not disappoint us 


THE MONUMENT. 
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lery as certain. 





The green turf heap, 
Upon my throbless breast, 
And let affection keep 


My place of rest. | 
} 
| 
| 
| 


But let no urn 

Preserve my crumbling form, 
Bid dust to dust return— 

Rob not the worm. 


Nor trace my name 
Above my narrow home, 
Task no wreath of fame, 
To deck my tomb. 


Forget me not, 

But be my mem’ry bright, 
A record free from blot, 

A transcript white. 
Mourn nut my death, 

But triumph at my gain, 
To me protracted breath, 


Imported pain. 








R., — “The 


* Sonnets,, 
a» by ¢, M. 
*? are on file for publication, 


Were not received in time toap 


—————___ 


BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1838, 


We have been favored with the Charter of the Mary. 
land Academy, and have noticed one feature in it, which 
should give it a ready passport to the feelings of the citizens of 
| Baltimore, and insure their hearty co-operation. The feature 
|to which we allude is the entire disinterestedness of the mem. 
bers of the Academy, so far as pecuniary emolument is con. 
cerned, thereby rendering their design purely an affuir of 


public spirit. We will give one or two sections of the instry- 


| 


| ment, which our readers may decide upon for themselves, 
Section 2. And be it enacted, That the objects of the said 
|| Corporation are declared to be, the promotion of the Fine Arts 


in the city of Baltumore. The said city to be the seat of the 
said Academy, and thercin to collect such Paintings, Statuary 


|| Engraving and other specimens of the Arts, which, as far as 


| practicable within the power of the said ccrporation to pro. 


|| vide, shall be of modern production that will most directly 


|contribute to the encouragement of native American Artists 





Some flowers strew } 


Upon my early tomb, 
Bot stain no brilliant hue 
With thought of gloom. 


When spring is here, 
When summer roses wave, 
And when the leaf grows sear, 
Approach my grave. 


Some lesson thou shouldst know, 
Where [ to dust return, 
In peace below. 


SINGULARITY. 


Singularity is laudable, when in contradiction to a multi- 


tude, it adheres to the dictates of morality and honour. In 
these cases we ought to consider that it is not custom but 
duty which is the rule of action; and that we should be only so 
far sociable, as we are reasonable creatures. Truth is never 
the less so for not being attended to, and it is the nature of 
actions, not the number of actions, by which we ought to reg- 
ulate our behaviour. Singularity in concerns o this kind is 
to be looked upon as heroic bravery, in which a man leaves 
the species only as he soars above t. What greater instance 
can there be ofa week and pusillanimous temper, than for a 
man to pass his whole life in opposition to his own sentiments? 
or isnot what thinks he ought to de.—Spectator. 





,in the respective departments of the Fine Arts, therewith 
also to connect instruction in relation to the Fine Arts, by 
lectures and such other modes and means as the said corpora. 
tion may deem the most expedient and requisite for imparting 
the usefulness and benefits of the said arts respectively &c. 

Section 3. And be it enacted, that the revenue of the said 
} Academy arising from all sources whatsoever, together with 
such donations as shall be make thereunto, other than the spe. 
|,cimens of the arts, shall after the payment of all just claims 
| upon the Academy, and all expenses incurred by and incident 


to the the same, be appropriated to the purchase of such 
Paintings, Statuary, Engravings and other of the Arts, 
of paintings especially and such other conveniences ap. 


clared and required in the second section aforesaid, provided 


|that ifthe clear annual profits of the said Academy arising 


from admission into and the use of the same for what purpo- 
sess soever, after the payment of such claims and expenses 
2s aforesaid execed five thousand dollars, the balance be ap- 
propriated to the especial benefit of the indigent and needy 
artists and the families of such artists of the city aforesaid, 


as the directors of the said Academy may direct. 


| 
} 
| 
For thou mayst Jearn, | purtenancess as shall best effect the objects and purposes as de- 
| 
{ 


In contributing to the support of the Academy, either as 
members or donors, the public need have no fear that they are 
encouraging a stock or individual concern, the profits of which 
will tend to the enrichment of any man or set of men, but 
solely to the enrichment of an institution which will be of 
utility in many ways;—in affording a place of rational resort 


for the young, and directing their attention to the useful and 


improving pursuits in preference to places to which they now 


so frequently resort; in the location of a school for the im- 
provement of taste, as well upon gencral subjects, as upon the 
arts;—in encouraging native American artists to abandon the 


MILTON. | course pursued by the schools o former times, in copying the 
works of old inasters, good and bad, merely because they 
were old;—and last not least, in laying the foundation stone 


And every greatly amiable muse; 

Of elder ages in thy Milton met, 

His was the treasure of two thousand years, 

Seldom indalg’d to man; a God-like mind, 

Unlimited, and various, as his theme; 

Astonishing as Chaos; as the blo m 

Of blowing Eden fair; soft asthe talk 

Of our grand parents, and as Heaven sublime. 
Thomson’s Seasons. 


of an edefice which will bring out the prominent points of 
American history and place them in bold relief before the 
mind, thus giving the arts, a new field, for exploration, 
at the same time communicating useful and important infor 
|mation. American history like American scenery, ! 
varied and possesses innumerable themes alike for ' 
,ter, the sculptor, and the engraver. It only requires 
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7 should be brought forth to be cherished and admired, 





hope that ere long the Academy will establish a depart- |: 
pate of history, and cover the whole ground of useful instruc- | 


tion. 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


and | KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE.—The May issue is in our pos- 


session. It is needless to refer to its contents more than to say, 
what we have often said before, that they are interesting and 


demy of the Fine Arts,” that the officers may show themselves |! the commencement of the next volume. Richards and Broth- 


to be. working men, and do the thing which only requires 


the effort, that is, establish permanently their institution |) 


There 
of art which may be procured; go to work hen gentlemen, 


and what your hands find to do, do it with your might. 


Fancy SHELL work.—A few days since, we accepted the 
invitation of a friend to examine some fine shell work, the 
production of Miss Ann Maria Church, of this city, and we 


found them to be the most beautiful specimens of female 
craft we have ever seen, consisting of a flower basket || 


handi 
and an arbor, composed almost entirely of shells, 


The basket is made of the rice shell, the rim and handle, |; 


which are handsomely flowered, are composed of different || 
The flowers are}! 


kinds, some colored, some entirely white. 
perfect and natural, and of the most delicate appearance. In 


sec 





which are of wax prepared in such a way as to be perfectly |! 


clastic, and may be handled without injury. The flowers are || 


indeed beautiful; they consist of many varieties. Those which | 
were the most interesting to us, were the little wild roses in- ! 
termingled with other flowers with most exquisite taste. | 
We were also shown some card racks, made of shells, and} 
yases of artificial flowers composed of a preparation of ‘im’ 
The card racks are most ingenious affairs, the shells partially 
overlapping for the reception of the cards, and following each | 
other in a circle with minute regularity. The flowers are 
soft and delicate, and possess the richness of color peculiar to | 
ihe productions of nature, tint softening into tint, in most de- 
lightful uniformity. | 


We understand that Miss Church proposes to teach the art, | 


which she is capable of managing with such nice precision 
andelegant taste. We recommend tothe ladies of our city 
this delicate accomplishment, and refer them to the lady | 
whose works we can only speak of in terms of praise. She | 
may be found in Sharp Street, two doors south of Pratt. 





Ocr INDIAN Discovery —Our paper in reference to the In. || 
dian village on the waters of the Patapsco, has been much | 
talked of, and some have been induced to venture upon a_pil- || 
gtimage to the spot to satisfy themselves of the truth of what |' 


we have stated. 


So plain are the facts, and so satisfactorily authenticated | I 
that a number of gentleman have resolved to organize them. || 
selves into an Antiquarian society, for the purpose of obtain- |! 
ing information, in regard to the early history of Maryland, |, 


and discovering the relies of its aboriginal inhabitants. 


And what can be more interesting to the studious mind, 
than the rise of empire—its flourish—its decay? Less than | 
two centuries ago, the territory of Maryland, the scites of her 
busy cities, the whole theatre of her improvements, were the | 
hunting grounds of savage nations, without even a blanket, in 
which to wrap their naked forms, they revelled among their 


native fastnesses, happy in their proud possessions. Deeds of 
! 


tall warrior has wooed, and won his ladye love, among the | 
clustering vines that grew upon the hills and vales now |! 


crowned by our steepled city. And where now are the efforts | 
of savage enterprize? Where the savages themselves? The | 
hills and vales are still there, but how changed; | 


“Eternal sunshine gilds thern yet, 
Sut all except their sun is set.” 


are spirits in the city who will assist, there are works || 


ts are interspersed among the flower , made also of shells- || 

The front of the arbor is supported by two pillars, made of || 
sealing wax and rice in imitation of coral, the rest is entire. || 
ly shell work, except the leaves of the surrounding vines, |) 


\} 


tove and war transpired upon the shores we inhabit; many a || 


,ers, Agents. 





| Just rewarv-—The friends of Alexander once presented 
to his notice a man who was exceedingly dexterous in throw- 
|ing pease through the eye ofa needle, and recommended him to 
the royal patronage. The monarch, after witnessing several 


‘exhibitions of the man’s skill, expressed his admiration, dis- 


missed him with an order for a baskest of pease, saying it was 
the most suitable reward he could present him. 


Winpinc ur.—We have tricd our hand and brought forth 
the following epigram. 


Joe answered in fury, “You ili natured botch, 
Did’nt I ask you to take it to Julia, 

And hand it to her asa _ present from me? 

Then like a confounded old fool, ye 

Went bruising, and blund’ring and broke it, ye see, 
And insulted the girl in the bargain, 

With your Anglo-Scotch-lrish Jargon; 

So she sent the watch back 

Sowed up tight in a sack; 

And instead of a wife in the morning to wind 

Up my watch, which I vow is the best’ of its kind, 
And myself to watch both se sweetly — 

The watch has wound me up conrpletely.” 


PraGciarism.—We are sorry to announce, that our corres- 
, 


pondent, “F.,” who sent us the ‘Lines’ which appeared in| 
I ’ 


the Monument ef last week, has been stealing, The verses 
were written by Mr, J. G. Burnes, and originally appeared 


| inthe Baltimore Chronicle, several years ago; and in justice 


to the author, we now give a correct copy, as fitst published. 


It will be perceived, that the second stanza has been entirely | 
omitted, and the rest altered, by the Plagiarist — who de- | 
| serves, and should receive, all the honor and gratification, de- | 
rivable from his contemptible conduct.—We understand that || 
| this is the second time Mr. B's beautiful lines have been giv. || 


en to the public, in a mutilated slate, as the production of an- 
other. 
STANZAS 


To the memory of Miss E. M. G. 


We saw thee in life’s festive crowd, 
Where mingled youth and beauty rare; 
All hearts in admiration bowed 

To thee—the fairest idol there; 

| Moving ’mid the lovely of earth, 

Like some bright form of heav’nly birth 
Sent by the Ruler of the skies, 

To win us back to Paradise. 


And brighter still thy beauty grew, 
More lustrous shone thy gazclle eye; 
And then alas! too well we knew, 

Thy soul longed for its home on high; 
We saw thee slowly pass away, 

Like yon brigh sun’s last, parting ray 
In summers’ eve; each hour of ill 

But rend’ring thee more lovely still. 


We saw thee in thy last deep sleep, 
Death’s drapery was o’er thee thrown, 
Friends gathered round thy bicr to wee 
That thy pure spirit home had flown. 

To weep; for who could gaze unmoved 
Upon that tori so dear, so loved; 
Where beauty still her empire kept, 
Though cold in death the lov’d one slept? 


| 
| 





Success to the Antiquarian society, may they push forward | 
their enterprize with activity and zeal, and we coubi uot bat | 
many interesting details will reward their toil. ! 

“Boa” and “Piiz.”—“The life and adventures of Nicholas 
Nickleby, containing a faithful account of the fortunes, misfor- 
tunes, uprisings, downfallings, and complete career of the 
Nickleby family. Edited by ‘Boz,’ with illustrations by ‘Phiz.’ 
Carey Lee and Blanehard, Philadelphia.” To be continued 
monthly, and completed in twenty numbers; price, twelve and 
a half cents—W. N. Harrison, Agent. | 





) 





| 








Pesxy macazine.— Part LXIII. of this very useful work, |; 


has been received.—W. N. Harrison, Agent. ‘ 


= 


And such is life; earth’s fairest flow’rs 
Bloom but awhile: then droop and die: 
Show forth their ciarms a few brief hours, 
Then withered they forgotten lie; 

Not se with thee; each charm of thine 
Shall five in mem’ry’s hallowed shrine, 
Till summoned from this world of care, 
We meet thee in yon sinless sphere. 


, We miss thee; but we murmur not 
That that thou art taken from ouz love; 


Since ever blessed is thy lot, 


Thy spirit was too pure to be, 

Chained to this world of misery. 

The pure inheart are Christ’s alone, 

Bright gems to deck his heavenly thron~. Be 


| A dweller in thy courts above. 
’ 


Says Harry to Joe, “Have you wound up your watch?” | 


Rare sport.— Whenever a new bailiff was elected at Kid- 
derminster, the democracy used to assemble in the principal 
streets, to throw cabbage stalks at each other. Cabbage heads 


‘valuable. One number more will complete the volume. Per-|| might have answered better, doubtless they were more plenty. 
We sincerely hope for the success of the “Maryland Aca- | sons wishing to subscribe may have a fair opportunity at! ee oe 


Hoax.—A word formed for the use of fouls, from two imple- 
ments which any fool may use~a hoe and an aze. 








KEeEpinc uP THE PRIcE—William, why did you run the 
china up so high, did’nt you know you were bidding against 
me all the time, and I requested you to assist me in purchas. 
ng it? 

“Yes Aunt, I kaow, but I thought you wished me to try 
and keep up the price.” 

The following communication is from our friend, Thomas 
C. Ruckle, a young Artist of our city, who has been two 
yeers abroad, studying to improve himself in his profession, 
from the works of the masters of antiquity. After visiting 
|| many of the principal cities of Europe, he located herself for 
atime at Rome, from which plave he directs his correspond. 
ence. Ruckle isa man of rare genius and will doubtless ex- 
cel in his profession. 


FOREIGN CORESPONDENCE. 
Rome August 2Ath., 1837. 


My dear Friend,—The first difficulty that I found myself 
| obliged to surmount in writing to you was that I had no ink. 
This, I !nay, however, consider, as one o! the least and most 
readily overcome, as I had in my possession a stick of india 
| ink, which by the application of some water, and a little rub- 
| bing, I have converted into a fluid and shall make it answer 
|| my purpose. 

As I have mentioned one of the least, allow me to hint one 
|| of the greatest obstacles in the way of my writing——my lim- 
| ited abilities . Would I had some sort of ink, India or other- 
| wise, by which I might ascend the mountain which I find 
||in my way. You know the peculiar tact, req for com- 
position of an eplstolary nature, and you know also that in 
| this day of “Correspondence” it is necessary for one to pos. 
|| Sess that tact in no trifling degree, in order to render his ef- 
| forts either profitable or interesting, But as I have promised 


|| I must perform, and will not weary you in the beginning with 











|| excuses, 

| Ihave been in Rome, more than two months, but I cannot 
say that the mighty city, as it has been often called, has im- 
proved in my estimation since my arrival within its imperial 
} walls; then I found myself enquiring, “and is this Rome?” the 
question still rings in my ears, and I am almost unwilling to 
believe it is, even with St. Peters before me, which was the 
first edifice that attracted my notice immediately on entering 
through the gate by the road fiom Civata Vechia. I saw the 
Cupola of St. Peters when about twelve miles distant from the 
| city, and being much fatigued after my travel, I did not visit 
| the building until the succeeding day, and even then’ I was 
|| not in a fit condition to ramble much, nor examine with mi- 
| nuteness the vast area around me, having slept but little du- 
\ting the night. The traveller to this wonderful place 
|must not expect much repose during the later periode, 
|| of his journey, for he is compelled to endure companionsbip 
} with an incalculable number of fleas, which prey upon him 
|| without ceremony; these troublesome insect are the pest ofall 
| grades of society here. 








My anxiety to see the great wonder—St. Peters, overcome 
my indisposition, and I proceeded alone to examine it,first grat- 
| ifying my sight upon its exterior, which did not increase my 
|admiration to the height I anticipated. I was intuitively 
|led to compare it with the great St. Paul’s at London and 
concluded that it did not present so grand, chaste, or stupend- 
ous an appearance as that building. It is however much 
larger th.n St. Paul’s, and I can only account for its seeming 
of less magnitude, in one way, St. Paul,s is surrounded on all 
sides, with comparatively, small houses, which prevent any 
other than a very close view of it, and its being so entirely 
dissimilar to any thing near, makes it appear perhaps, larger 
than it really is, while on the contrary, St. Peters is separateds 
from every other building, and in front, the extensive space 
forming a circle, bounded by a massive Colonade, on each 
side, affords a distant view, and the Vatican from its great 
height present oz formidable a contrast that it lessens one’s 

ideas of the magnificence of St. Peters. 

Having finished my circumambulation 1 was obliged to ad- 
mit St. Peters to be a truly great edifice and felt a growing 
impatience to behold the interior. Upon entering, I was sur- 
prized at the great change I experienced in the atmosphere, 
which could not have been less than fifteen degrees colder, 
than the air without. This ‘may be attributed in a great 








































































































































































measure to the lasabenes thickness of the walls and the whole | which were given by the prisoner. ‘When my dinner was } 


tructure being built of marble brought in,’ says Latude, ‘I call my companions; the male ran i 

After my astonishment had subsided and thought was re- to me directly; the female according to custom came slowly 
duced to its level, I found that I had formed a very imperfect and timidly, but at length approached close to me and ventured | 
idea of the grandeur of St. Peters. Its magnificence is in- to take what I offered her from my hand. Sonve time after, a | 


describable. The white marble basso-relivos which stud the | third appeard who was much less ceremonious than ped iret | 
acquaintances. After his second visit he constituted himscl! 


pilasters separating the nave from the side aisles, are beauti- | : , 
fuily contrasted with the variegated marble veneering with which | one of the family, and made himself so purely at home that | 
the pilasters themselves are covered. Under each arch, along he resolved to introduce his comrades. Che next day he 
the sides isles, is an alter highly decorated with ornaments, | ©4™¢ accompanied by two others, who in the — of the 
Mosaic painting, Sculpture ete. At these altars several mas- | week brought five more; and thus in less than a fortnight, sail || 
ses may be celebrated at tle same time, and without the least family circle consisted of ten large rats and myselt. I i 
each of them names which they learned to distinguish. When 
ings. In passing along the nave the attention is drawn to- J called them they came to eat with me, from the dish or off 
wards the tomb of St. Peter, which is siteated in the centre the ‘same plate; but I found this unpleasant, and was soon for- 


under the dome, but before reaching it, the cye is attracted ced to find them a dish for themselves, on account of their 


‘ : slovenly habits. They be »so tame »y allowed me 
either to the one side, or the other, to gaze on the fine collos. | slovenly habits. They became so tame that they allowed 


inconvenience or interruption to any of their solemn proced- 


sal statue of some saint, or to relieve itself on a splendid copy , ‘° scratch their necks and appeared to me pleased when I me | 
in Mosaic, or Raphacl, Dominico, Guido, Poussin or some | but they would never permit me to touch them on the back. 
other worthy of the days of yore. The shining splendor of Sometimes T amused myself with making them play, and 
the arched ceiling, which is of ornamental architecture, and | JOM"S them in their gambols. Occasivnally I threw them a | 
Jaid with gold, also claims its share upon the attention. 

I despair of giving you a satisfactory description of the 
tomb of St. Peter. I will therefore only say that the place con- 
taining the remains of tlhe Apostle, is eight or nine fect lower 


piece of meat scalbing hot; the most eager to seize it, burned | 
| themselves, cried out, and left it; while the less greedy, who | 

had waited patiently, took it when it was cold, and escaped | 

into a corner, where they divided their prize: sometimes I | 
| made them jump up, by holding a piece of bread or meat sus- | 
pended in the air. In the course of a year his four-footed com- 
panions increased to twenty-six. Whenever an intruder ap- 
| peared he met with a hostile reception from the old standers | 
jand had to fight his way before he could obtain a footing. | 
| Latude endeavored to familiarize a spider but in this he was | 
| unsuccessful.” 


than the main floor, and is surrounded by a beautiful Balus- 
trade of variegated marble. The entrance is in lront of the- 


tomb and is approached by a semicircular staircase, on either 
side; the banisters of the staircase are of the same material as 
the Balustrade; these are adorned with a number of lamps 
which are constantly kept burning. Opposite the tomb, and 
in the centre of the area encircled by the stairs, is a marble 


| 
! 
1 


statue of a Pope, in a supplicating attitude. Above, on the || AMERICAN HOSPITALITY. 
main floor is an Altar, and over ita magnificent bronze Can- Hospitality is as honorabe to communities and nations as it | 
opy ornamented with figures of Angels. The canopy is sup- vis to individuals, and should be clierished in every socicty as |! 
ported by most elegant pillars of bronze, no doubt from the | a source of the most exalted enjoyment. There is however a i 
design of the “Beautiful Temple.” I must not omit the sta- || boundary beyond which the fecling cannot be carried con. | 
tue of St. Peter, which rivitted for a while all my thoughts. | sistently with the dictates of self-respect. Were we to behold 
The figure ig of bronze (black) seated on a marble chair, rest- || a private individual inviting to his house every stranger that 
ing on a pedestal, about four and a half fect high. It is not | might visit the city or neighborhood in which he lives, with. | 
in proportion with the rest of the place, every picce of which | out reference to the mode of introduction or the reciprocity of 
is Collossal and contributes its share to render the inside of St. | kind feeling displayed, we would at ence sct him down as 
Peters like its exterior, in appearance much smaller than it | wanting in common prudence and self-respect. If moreover 
is. I cannot think the statue of the saint, either graceful or |, we were to see a man bowing and cringing to another who 
majestic, it however has somewhat of a commanding look. |, would treat him cavalierly, and assume a tone of superiority 
1 must confess that | was awe struck and mute, when there | to which he is not entitled, we should naturally regard him us 
came a citizen of the place and commenced his devotional ex- |, worthy of the contumely he might undergo. So is it with 
ercise before the statue, grasping the leg in his right hand, he | communities and nations. If the natives of one country in- 
placed the hand of the saint on his head, and humbly kissed | terchange civilitics with those of another on a footing of || 
its feet; he then placed his head under the fect and withdrew | entire reciprocity and equality, it is all right, but the nation | 
it again; breathing a fervant petition he repeated the kiss, || must be craven indeed that would give kindness in return for } 
gazed wistfully on the marble, and went his way. ‘the leg, || harshness or politeness for rudencss. If we be correct in | 
from above the ankle to the toes, is worn quite smooth and ‘| what we have said, and we think there will be found but few |} 
bright, the sandal strops and toes are nearly gone from fre- who will difier with us, whence comes the disparity that is 
quent kissing. Such is the devotion of this people. | said to exist between the manner in which Americans are | 
Iam weary and must cease writing. When I resume I sometimes treated in Europe, and the way in which Europeans 
are received here? Are we willing to admit inferiority and 


will tell you something about the Vatican. 
Ever yours, 1. c. x. || play the sycophant to foreigners, as our acknowledged supcri- i 


| ors, and do we allow that the complaints sometimes heard, |! 


| of want of attention in distant lands to our contrymen, are i 


A SINGULAR PRISON AMUSEMENT. | 


as improper, and that they only receive their due when they are | 
us » “dj whi . H , or ae , ° | 
— tripped, and re-clothed in rags which were dropping to | !oo!:ed upon us an inferior race?) We hope not. Ifnot, how 
pieces, his hands and feet heavily ironed, the prisoner was very unbecoming is it on our part to receive, as we do ,men | 
. . . . . i 
thrown into one of the most noisome dungeons of the fortress.) fron every clime, often without introduction or recommen 
A sprinkling of apcnel formed his bed; seddagan 3 it had none. dation of any kind, and to take them to our bosonis, when | 
The only light and air which penetrated into this den of tor- the only return reccived is contamely and disrespect. To us, | 
te sae through a loop-hole, which narrowing gradually | next to the affectation of consequence displayed by forcign 
i t : oe the outside had a diameter of not more than | adventurers among us,—men who are not known are not es- 
- ore : ce idliamtiapinnuatin. iiitc oan sl S ‘ yi ‘ 
ve inches at the tarthest extremity. This loop-hole was se- \ teemed at home,—the thing most disgusting is the assiduous 
cured and darkened by a fourtold aron grating, so mgeniously | 
on sr bars of one net-work covered the instertices bestowed upon them. Is it not humiliating beyond measure } 
another; but there was ycither glass ; ors ya i i : 
es “ae hacio ; ee vt argh pen _ shutters to ward of | to see the talents and worth, education and good breeding of 
pny oF oe weather. Phe interior extremity of), our own couatsymen undervalued and set aside to make way 
this aperture reached within two feet and half of the ground | for the pseudo representation of rank and unblushing impu- 
and served the captive for achair and a table, and sometimes 


; dence of pretenders from abroad? It is owing to this want of 
he rested his arms and elbows on it to lighten the weigh of 


. ? . self respect that we are looked down upon by ignorant up 
his fetters. Shut out trom all communication with his fellow. starts, and slandered by stupid book-makers. Let Americans 
beings, Latude found some amusement in the society of the respect themselves, and others will respect them. When for- 
rats which infested his dungeon. lis first attempt to make eigners come among us with proper credentials, let them be 
them companionable was tried upon a single rat, which in treated as we treat our own people, and let us mete out to 
three days by gently throwing bits of bread to it, he rendered it | them civility in proportion to their title to it. We are no ad- 
so tame that it would take food from hishands. The animal vocates for rudeness, nor would we incline to coldness nor in- 
even changed its abode and established itself in another hole, hospitality, but we would in all cases raquire that when we 
in order to be nearer to him. In a few days a female joined || lavish kindness we should be well assured that the receivers 
the first comer. ee . should know how to appreciate it, and would not ignorantly 

at the outset she was timid; but it was not long before she imagine that because they are not treated as inferiors, they 
gained bold: es, and would quirrel and fight for the morsels|| have a claim to be our superiors.— American 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


DEATH DREAM OF TIE YOUNG NAPOLEON, 


BY J. C M’CABE. 


He dreams! The flatt’ring Spirit’s wings 
Are plumed for flight, yet linger sull -- 
For wild and deep imaginings 
His young proud bosom strangely thrill. 


He sees the lofty Alps arise, 
With robes of everlasting snow; 
St. Bernard rings with martial cries 
As thousands from the charms below 
Are breaking through the stern recess, 
To win Napoleon deathless fame; 
And real or fancied wrongs redress, 
And reap the glory of—a name! 


They slowly fade, and victory’s shout 
Breaks like old Ocean’s heaving deep, 
When the wild god of storms 
And the blue lightning’s joyous leap. 


It is his father’s legions’ ery! 

And far and wide the echo swells— 
Red flames are glaring ou his eye, 

And peal a thousand midnight bells! 
And Moscow’s towers and temples proud 

And “mosque, and minaret,” are there: 
All cirled ina fiery shroud, 

Like that expiring Time shall wear! 


The scene is chang’d—the Kremlin’s liz 
No longer burns with varying hue; 
For legion’d ho-ts with banners bright, 

Are on the field of Waterloo. 





The cannon’s shock, the rolling drum, 
The prancing steed, the horn’s shrill ery— 
Tell that the fates of kingdoms come 
To throw the pow’r deternV’ning die. 
It dims—old Soignies’ hoary trees, 
Waving 0’er bloody Mount St. Jean, 
A low wail gives the passing breeze, 
That murmurs round the mourful seene. 


The storm is up, the thunder wakes, 
The hissing lightning skims the wave, 
And in sepnichral flashes breaks 
Around #n ocean guarded grave! 
A grave upon a lonely rock! 
Cold as the hearts that plann’d his doom, 
Who gave to Europe’s thrones a shock, 
And gaiu*d—a low unhonored tomb. 
A change comes 0’er his palled cheek 
High thusn’d with thronuing fetlings deep; 
Tt seems his theiliing thonglits to speak, 
As though each vein they seem to leap. 


His beaded lip is parted now, 
And words of proud and lofty tone 
Are murn ring like a patriot’s vow 
Betore | heaven's eternal throne. 





A phantom sword before him gieams! 
His father’s hand before him waves 
The banner of Napoleon streams, 
And voices from a thonsand craves 
Ring in his ear! with one wild ehrick, 
While death-dews ’round bis brow are pour’d, 
And pale and bloodiess grows Wis cheek 
He grasps his fatuer’s phantom sword, 


The spell is broke, the vision’s o’er 

Which stirr’d his young heart’s current deep; 
And that wild shriek is heard no more, 

For his 1s now the dreamless sleep. 


THE DIVORCE. 


BY R. H. PRATT. 


Say not that word—‘“we part forever!” 

Or this fond heart will surely break— 
Tell me not so!—oh, never! never! 

But quickly back those harsh words take; 
For L have loved thee, oh, how truly, 

Let this fond bosom’s heavings tell— 
Then do net say we part FoRevER— 

I cannot bear that cold farewell! 





When first thy tale of love was told me— 
My blushing cheek alone replied— 

Though parents frown’d, I bore all for thee, 
And felt not happy till thy bride! 

Oh, then, recall that start‘ling word, 
Nor doom this heart to endlees woe— 

I canno'—will not—think thee eruel— 
Though Slander’s tongue bath told me eo! 


Why knit thy brow?—why curl those lips? 
Why look with anger on thy boy? 

Yes! thine own boy!—thou seem’st to doubt me! 
?Tis now I see the base alloy; 

Some foul wreteh, thy mind hath poison’d! 
Believe me, dearest, *tis not so! 

Could she who brav’d a father’s vengeance 
Deceive her husband?—never! no! 


From the Baltimore Transcropt, 
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